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white labourers entered the ranks of the unskilled and had to
compete with the natives. Moreover the Civilized Labour
Policy was intended to open up more opportunities to the
poor whites and thus ameliorate their lot. It has been
more systematically implemented by the government and
its agencies than by private industry, although special tariff
concessions have been given to employers who adopt it.
The acceptance of the policy by the Nationalist party after
entering office in 1924 resulted in an increased employment of
white labour in place of natives on the railways and on such
public works as those concerned with irrigation. In the
mining industry this policy, long favoured by public opinion,
received statutory recognition through the Mines and Works
Amendment Act of 1926, which closed to the native a number
of skilled and responsible tasks in the mines.16 Most of the
native labourers in the mines, it may be added, are tribal
natives who work on contract for limited periods, live in
compounds maintained by the mining companies, and on
completion of their contracts return to the tribal lands. In
different ways the main industrial legislation reinforces the
principle of the Civilized Labour Policy. Under the Appren-
ticeship Act, for example, rules are generally forrriulated that
almost automatically exclude natives, who, with an average
school life estimated at less than three years, seldom possess
the requisite education. Natives cannot benefit greatly from
the Industrial Conciliation Act because they are not regarded
as employees under its terms, and are excluded from most
trade unions, except in the Cape Province. But the minister
of labour has discretion to declare that the provisions of any
industrial agreement shall apply to natives in the industry.
The bulk of native labour, however, is in agriculture and
domestic service which are not under the statute. Natives
derive little benefit from the Wage Act when in practice
minimum wages under it are placed so high that they are
unlikely to be employed, their labour not being deemed
worth the wage. Native labour is only a cost advantage in
certain industries where muscular exertion is more important
^Report of Native Economic Commission, 1932, paras. 838-40.   Also Sheila
T. Van Der Horst, Native Labour in South Africa, 183-5.